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TOE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  FAMILY  SATISFACTION  TO  SATISFACTION  WITH  TOE  MILITARY  WAY 
OF  UFE  AMONG  SOLDIERS 


EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Requirement: 

To  support  The  Army  Family  Action  Plans  (1984-1989)  by  investigating  the 
relationship  between  soldiers'  satisfaction  with  tlva  eiwircrment  for  families 
and  satisfaction  with  the  military  way  of  life. 


Procedure: 

The  report  is  based  cn  a  secondary  analysis  of  the  responses  of  a 
stratified  randan  sanple  of  9,198  U.S.  Army  personnel  from  the  Army  sanple 
that  participated  in  the  1985  DoD  Worldwide  Survey  of  Officer  and  Enlisted 
Personnel.  The  importance  of  satisfaction  with  the  environment  for  families 
to  overall  satisfaction  with  the  military  way  of  life  was  examined  sepa¬ 
rately  for  officers  and  participants  fran  six  household  types:  (a)  single, 
(b)  single  parent,  (c)  married  to  a  military'  spouse  with  no  children, 

(d)  married  to  a  military  spouse  with  children,  (e)  married  to  a  civilian 
spouse  with  no  children,  and  (f)  married  to  a  civilian  spouse  with  children. 
Seventeen  additional  variables  measuring  satisfaction  with  other  military 
issues  were  used  as  control  variables  in  examining  this  relationship,  as  well 
as  the  gender  and  pay  grade  of  the  member. 


Results: 

The  results  suggest  that  satisfaction  with  the  environment  for  families 
in  the  Army  was  a  significant  predictor  of  overall  satisfaction  for  four  of 
the  twelve  sanple  subgroups:  (a)  enlisted  members  married  to  other  military 
members  with  no  children,  (b)  enlisted  members  married  to  other  military 
members  with  children,  (c)  enlisted  members  married  to  civilian  spouses  with 
children,  and  (d)  officers  married  to  civilian  spouses  with  children.  In  each 
case,  the  results  supported  the  major  prediction  of  the  research:  the  more 
satisfaction  that  members  have  with  the  environment  for  families  in  the  Army, 
the  greater  their  satisfaction  with  the  military  way  of  life. 

Satisfaction  with  the  environment  far  families  in  the  Army  was  not  a 
significant  predictor  of  overall  satisfaction  with  the  military  way  of  life 
for  eight  of  the  twelve  subgroups:  (a)  neither  single  enlisted  members  nor 
single  officers,  (b)  neither  single  parent  enlisted  members  nor  single  parent 
offioers,  (c)  officers  who  ware  married  to  other  military  members  with  or 
without  children,  and  (d)  neither  enlisted  members  nor  officers  who  were  mar¬ 
ried  to  civilian  spouses  without  children. 
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Utilization  of  Findings: 


Hie  Army  sponsor  for  the  research,  the  U.S.  Army  Ocmaunity  and  Family 
Support  Center  (CISC) ,  reviewed  an  earlier  draft  of  this  report.  Their  ocm- 
ments  indicate  that  the  contents  of  this  report  will  be  useful  in  revising 
Army  programs  and  policies. 
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THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  FAMILY  SATISFACTION  TO  SATIS  FACTION 
WITH  THE  MILITARY  WAY  OF  LIFE  AM**;  SOLCTITS 


Introduction 

Service  in  the  Armed  Forces  involve!  more  than  just  on  occupational  choice; 
it  is  the  selection  of  a  lifestyle  that  permeates  almost  every  aspect  of  a 
person's  life.  Few  civilian  occupations  require  the  high  level  of  octroi  tment 
and  dedication  from  their  employees  that  the  military  services  require  (e.q. , 
to  be  available  and  ready  to  defend  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
anywhere  in  the  world;  to  accept  the  possibility  of  hazardous  duty 
assignments,  including  the  possibility  of  injury,  captivity,  or  even  death). 

Even  fewer  ask  their  enployoes,  much  less  members  of  the  employee's  family,  to 
make  the  range  of  personal  ard  family  sacrifices  to  aouurmodate  the  work 
mission  (e.g . ,  frequent  relocations,  extended  family  separations,  and  the 
general  subservience  of  family  needs  to  military  objectives  and  requirements) . 

On  the  other  hard,  few  civilian  employers  offer  their  ertployees  the 
encompass inq  range  of  benefits  that  tie  their  employees  as  well  as  members  of 
theii  families  to  the  organization  beth  economically  ard  socially  (e.g.,  job 
security,  housing  and  housing  allowances,  medical  ard  dental  care,  an! 
retirement  after  20  years  of  servioe) .  In  addition,  the  military'  sen/ices  may 
include  a  number-  of  agencies  ard  organizations  that  provide  an  impressive 
range  of  support  services  and  programs  for  military  members  ard  their  families 
(e.g.,  family  service  find  support  oenters,  recreational  services,  child  care, 
and  spouse  employment  centers) . 

This  unique  combination  of  occupational  demands  and  occupational  supports 
underscores  Goffman's  (1961)  description  of  various  military  situations  as 
examples  cf  a  "total  institution,"  institutions  that  have  an  encompassing 
impact  on  the  lives  of  its  members.  In  a  more  recent  analysis,  M.  W.  Segal 
(1986)  usod  Coscr's  (1974)  notion  of  the  "greedy"  institution  to  describe  the 
great  demands  that  the  military  organization  places  on  the  oernmitment,  time, 
ard  energy  of  its  service  members  ard  their  families. 

Over  the  last  decade,  the  military  services  have  given  increased  attention 
to  quality  of  life  issues  for  service  members  and  their  families  (Hunter, 

1982) .  This  has  been  stimulated  by  demographic  shifts  from  a  single  to  a 
predominantly  married  force  (tower.  L  Scheirer,  1986;  Hunter,  1982;  M.  W. 

Segal,  1986) ,  increased  occpetiticn  with  the  civilian  eocrony  for  the  declining 
number  of  18-22  year  olds  available  for  military  servioe  (Ikxaan,  1986a) ,  and 
expanded  recognition  by  military  leadership  of  the  interdependence  among 
quality  of  life  issues,  family  well-being  ard  satisfaction,  job  productivity-, 
ard  mission  readiness  ard  member  retention  (Bowen,  1987;  Bowen  &  Scheirer, 

1986;  Ortlher  &  Pittrran,  19C6;  M.  W.  Segal,  1986).  This  heightened  interest 
among  military  leadership  has  provided  the  irpetus  for  the  increasing 
incorporation  of  support-  programs  ard  services  for  military  personnel  and 
their  families  (American  Family,  1985) . 

Despite  the  new  steps  that  the  ralitary  services  have  taken  tc  intensify 
their  efforts  on  behalf  of  service  members  and  their  families,  there  has  been 


a  lack  of  systematic  attention  to  testing  the  assumptions  that  provide  the 
basis  for  policy  and  program  development .  Based  on  a  spillover  model  of 
linkages  between  life  spheres,  an  overriding  assumption  has  been  the  perceived 
importance  of  members'  satisfaction  with  the  environment  for  families  as  one 
of  the  key  determinants  of  their  satisfaction  with  the  military  way  of  life 
(Martin  &  Orthner,  1989) .  Given  the  established  linkage  between  satisfaction 
with  the  military  way  of  life  and  important  military-related  outcomes  (e.g. , 
spouse  support  of  the  members'  career,  retention  intentions,  mission 
readiness)  (Bowen,  1986b;  Moybray  &  Scheiber,  1985;  Orthner  &  Bowen,  1982; 
Orthner  &  Pittman,  1986;  Szoc,  1982) ,  it  is  often  assumed  that  policies  and 
programs  which  enhance  the  quality  of  the  military  environment  for  families 
wili  indirectly  increase  these  important  military-related  outcomes. 

In  the  context  of  greater  emphasis  on  program  accountability  in  the 
military  services  today,  as  well  as  recent  budget  cutbacks  in  defense 
spending,  it  beoones  increasingly  important  to  quantify  assumptions  that 
provide  the  foundation  for  policies  and  programs  that  are  intended  to  increase 
the  quality  of  life  for  members  and  their  families.  Only  then,  can  the 
development,  continuation,  and  expansion  of  those  policies  and  programs  be 
based  on  facts,  rather  than  assumptions,  as  well  as  be  targeted  to  members  and 
families  for  whom  their  impacts  will  yield  the  greatest  return  on  military 
investments. 

While  the  link  between  member  satisfaction  with  the  environment  for 
families  and  overall  satisfaction  with  the  military  way  of  life  seems 
intuitively  obvious,  it  has  not  received  sufficient  empirical  testing. 

Although  research  does  exist  that  suggests  the  importance  of  family  factors  to 
overall  satisfaction  with  the  military  way  of  life  (Bowen,  1986b;  Orthner  & 
Bowen,  1982;  Orthner  &  Pittman,  1986;  Szoc,  1982),  past  investigations  iiave 
not  explored  this  relationship  in  the  context  of  additional  satisfiers  that 
may  mitigate  or  enhance  this  relationship,  such  as  jc*  and  community  factors. 
In  addition,  past  research  has  not  adequately  explored  how  this  relationship 
may  vary  across  population  subgroups,  varying  by  such  factors  as  marital 
status,  household  composition,  military  status  of  the  spouse,  and  rank. 

Last,  there  has  been  an  imbalance  between  the  services  in  exploring  this 
relationship.  Much  of  this  research  has  been  restricted  to  Air  Force  and  Navy 
populations. 

Drawing  on  secondary  analysis  of  the  1985  DoD  Survey  of  Officer  and 
Enlisted  Personnel,  this  investigation  examines  the  relationship  between 
satisfactic . .  with  the  environment  for  families  and  satisfaction  with  the 
military  way  of  life  among  Army  personnel.  This  relationship  is  examined  not 
only  in  the  context  of  a  range  of  other  quality-of-military-life  satisfiers, 
tut  is  also  examined  separately  for  officers  and  enlisted  members  in  each  of 
six  household  patterns:  (a)  single;  (b)  single  parent;  (c)  married  to  a 
military  spouse  with  no  children;  (d)  married  to  a  military  spouse  with 
children;  (e)  married  to  a  civilian  spouse  with  no  children;  and  (f)  married 
to  a  civilian  spouse  with  children. 

Based  on  prior  research  in  the  military  services  (Bowen,  19" Cb;  Orthner  & 
Bcwon,  19".':  Oincji--:  1  ruttr.-:-. .  1986;  £z~:  ,  as  well  ar,  cn  current 

family-oriented  policy  ard  program  assumptions  espoused  by  senior  Army 


leadership,  (Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Army,  1983),  it  was  hypothesized  that  the 
more  satisfaction  that  members  have  with  the  environment  for  families  in  the 
Army,  the  greater  their  overall  satisfaction  with  the  military’  as  a  way  of 
life.  Additional  support  for  this  hypothesis  is  suggested  by  research  with 
civilian  samples  where  satisfaction  with  the  overall  quality  of  life  is 
determined  by  additive  satisfaction  across  multiple  sub-dcmains,  including 
family-related  variables  (Campbell,  Converse,  &  Rogers,  1976).  In  the  absence 
of  comparative  research  regarding  this  hypothesis  across  population  subgroups 
in  the  military,  it  was  also  predicted  here  that  the  relative  influence  of 
satisfaction  with  the  environment  for  families  on  the  level  of  overall 
satisfaction  would  be  equally  strong  across  population  subgroups. 

Given  the  exploratory  nature  of  the  investigation,  all  18  quality-of- 
military-life  indicators  included  on  the  1985  DoD  Survey  of  Officer  and 
Enlisted  Personnel,  including  the  independent  variable  (i.e. ,  satisfaction 
with  the  environment  for  families) ,  were  specified  in  a  single  equation 
analysis  strategy  and  estimated  by  multiple  regression  across  rank  and 
household  patterns  (see  Appendix  A  for  the  scale  that  contained  these  18 
quality-of-military-life  indicators) .  In  view  of  the  preliminary  nature  of 
work  in  the  area,  there  was  a  lack  of  strong  empirical  or  theoretical  bases 
for  including  or  excluding  any  of  these  additional  quality-of-military-life 
indicators  as  control  variables  in  the  model.  Within  rank  and  household 
pattern  subgroups,  two  additional  control  variables  were  entered  into  the 
equation:  pay  grade  as  a  linear  variable  and  gender  of  the  member.  This 
analysis  strategy  made  it  possible  to  examine  the  unique  contribution  that 
members'  satisfaction  with  the  environment  for  families  in  the  Army  has  on 
their  overall  satisfaction  with  the  military  as  a  way  of  life  relative  to 
other  quality -of-  military-life  indicators,  pay  grade  and  gender,  as  well  as 
to  examine  this  relationship  within  household  and  rank  groups. 


Method 

Source  of  Data 

The  data  were  obtained  from  a  stratified  rardcsn  sample  of  men  and  women  who 
were  surveyed  as  part  of  the  1985  DoD  Worldwide  Survey  of  Officer  and  Enlisted 
Personnel  which  also  included  members  of  the  Navy,  Air  Forte,  and  Marine 
Oorpe.  This  survey  was  conducted  for  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Force  Management  and  Personnel)  by  the  Defense  Manpower  Data 
Center,  and  was  designed  to  collect  information  in  ten  major  areas:  (a) 
military  demographics:  (b)  present  and  past  locations;  (c)  personnel  reaction 
to  recent  changes  in  military  compensation  and  benefits;  (d)  factors  affecting 
readiness  and  retention;  (e)  projected  reactions  to  changes  in  personnel 
management;  (f)  career  attitudes  and  experiences  of  women  and  minorities;  (g) 
family  characteristics;  (h)  the  inpact  of  military  policies  on  family  life; 

(i)  family  economic  well-being;  and  (j)  adequacy  of  family  services. 

The  overall  sample  design  was  stratified  first  by  service.  Witliin  each 
servioe,  enlisted  sanples  were  stratified  by  length  of  service  and  gender,  and 
oiixoer  samples  were  stratmoc  sy  gender.  Bcti.  racers  as  a  group  are 
female  members  (enlisted  and  officer)  were  sarpled  at  a  higi.ar  rate  to  ensure 


adequate  sanple  sizes  for  analysis.  Witiiin  each  stratification  cell,  mmbers 
were  randomly  selected  for  survey  participation.  Since  members  with  less  than 
four  months  of  service  were  excluded  fran  the  sample  frame,  and  since  there 
was  a  period  of  several  months  between  sample  selection  and  survey 
administration,  members  who  ccrpleted  the  survey  had  at  least  ten  months  of 
service. 

Within  the  Army,  the  survey  was  coordinated  through  the  Soldier  and  Family 
Policy  Division  of  the  Hunan  Resources  Development  Directorate,  Office  of  the 
Deputy  chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  (DAre-HRP/F) .  Survey  administration  was 
handled  through  the  ccrrarding  officers  of  units  containing  individuals 
selected  for  survey  participation . 

Based  on  detailed  survey  protocols,  each  ccrmarding  officer  was  responsible 
for  distributing  and  collecting  sealed  survey  packets  from  survey  respondents. 
Any  member  who  had  separated  from  the  service  since  sample  selection  was  not 
included  in  the  final  sample.  However,  attempts  were  made  to  survey  members 
who  were  selected  for  participation  but  who  were  on  temporary  duty  assignments 
or  who  had  transferred  to  a  new  duty  station. 

The  data  for  this  analysis  are  based  on  a  stratified  random  sample  of 
24,217  active-duty  officer  and  enlisted  personnel  serving  in  the  U.S.  Army  in 
the  United  States  or  overseas  on  30  September  1984.  The  overall  Army  response 
rate  was  6b. 2%  for  officers  (H  =  4,997)  and  59.1%  from  enlisted  members  (N  = 
15,220)  —  respectable  survey  response  rates  given  the  voluntary  nature  of  the 
survey  and  the  logistics  of  data  collection.  The  response  rate  from  Army 
members  was  somewhat  lower  than  the  overall  DoD  response  rate  of  76.8%  for 
officers  and  70.1%  for  enlisted  members.  The  Defense  Manpower  Data  Center 
(15S6)  thcxicjht  the  j**^bility  cif  Amry  ps^rsonr^l  cg npa t to  this 

other  services  might  account  for  the  oatparatively  lower  Army  response  rate. 
For  a  ccrprehensj.ve  description  of  the  design  and  implementation  of  the  1985 
DoD  Survey,  the  reader  should  consult  the  Description  of  Officers  and  Enlisted 
Personnel  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  (Volume  1)  by  the  Defense  Manpower  Data 
Center  (1986) . 

For  purpose  of  analysis,  respondents  were  divided  into  six  subgroups  based 
upon  a  combination  of  the  respondent's  marital  status,  the  presence  or  absence 
of  children  in  the  household,  and  whether  the  respondent  was  married  to  a 
military  or  a  civilian  spouse:  (a)  single;  (b)  single  parent;  (c)  married  to 
a  military  spouse  with  no  children?  (d)  married  to  a  military  spouse  with 
children;  (e)  married  to  a  civilian  spouse  with  no  children;  and  (f)  married 
to  a  civilian  spouse  with  children.  Data  files  for  these  six  subgroups  were 
constructed  by  dividing  the  Army  data  into  six  non-overlapping  files  based  on 
subgroup  parameters.  For  small  files,  such  as  single  parents,  all  cases 
within  the  data  file  were  retained  for  analysis.  For  large  files,  such  as 
single  members  and  members  married  to  civilian  spouses  with  and  without 
children,  sub-files  of  approximately  2,000  random  cases  were  created  to  make 
the  size  of  files  more  comparable  across  groups  for  purposes  of  cross 
comparison  as  well  as  to  reduce  the  cost  of  data  analysis.  The  six  files  were 
subsequently  divided  into  enlisted  and  officer  sub-  files,  creating  twelve 
subgroups  for  purpose  of  analysis,  because  of  their  unique  star.;  13  in  1.  i.  '2 
military  services  as  well  as  their  small  numbers  within  the  sample,  warrant 


officers  were  excluded  frcm  the  analysis.  Effective  sample  sizes  as  well  as 
selected  demographic  characteristics  of  the  twelve  subgroups  are  given  in 
Table  1. 


Measurement  of  Variables 

For  purposes  of  the  present  research,  the  dependent  variable,  "satisfaction 
with  the  military  way  of  life,"  was  assessed  by  a  single  item.  Respondents 
were  asked  to  rate  their  level  of  satisfaction  in  the  context  of  all  things 
considered  cn  a  seven  point  Likert-type  scale  ranging  frcm  "1"  for  'Very 
dissatisfied"  to  "7"  for  "very  satisfied." 

The  independent  variable,  satisfaction  with  the  environment  for  families, 
was  also  assessed  by  a  single  item  which  was  included  in  a  list,  of  18  items 
associated  with  different  issues  peculiar  to  the  military  way  of  life. 
Respondents  were  asked  to  evaluate  their  level  of  satisfaction  with  the 
environment  for  families  in  the  military  considering  current  policies.  Based 
on  a  five  point  Likert-type  scale,  response  choices  ranged  from  "1"  for  "very 
satisfied"  to  "5"  for  'Very  dissatisfied." 

Nineteen  control  variables  were  also  included  in  the  analysis  in  an  attempt 
to  isolate  better  the  unique  relationship  between  the  independent  and 
dependent  variable.  Seventeen  of  these  variables  were  measures  of 
satisfaction  with  issues  related  to  the  military  way  of  life  cither  than  the 
environment  for  families.  These  items  covered  personal  freedom, 
acquaintances/ friendships,  work  group/ co-workers ,  assignment  stability,  pay 
and  allowances,  frequency  of  moves,  retirement  benefits,  opportunity  to  serve 
one's  country,  satisfaction  with  current  job,  promotion  opportunities,  job 
training/ in-service  education,  job  security,  working/environmental  conditions, 
post  service  educational  benefits  (VEAP) ,  medical  care,  dental  care  and 
commissary  services.  Identical  to  the  instructions  and  response  categories 
for  the  independent  variable,  respondents  were  asked  to  evaluate  their  level 
of  satisfaction  with  each  of  these  issues  considering  current  policies  on  a 
five  point  Likert- type  scale  ranging  from  "1"  for  "very  satisfied"  to  "5"  for 
"very  dissatisfied."  (See  the  Appendix  A  for  a  review  of  these  items  as  well 
as  the  independent  and  dependent  variables  as  they  appeared  on  the  survey 
instrument.) 

TWo  additional  control  variables  were  also  included  in  the  analysis  based 
on  their  association  with  the  independent  and  dependent  variable  in  prior 
research:  gender  and  pay  grade  of  the  member  (Bowen,  1986b;  Orthner  &  Bcwen, 
1982;  Szoc,  1982) .  On  the  survey,  each  respondent  was  asked  to  specify  their 
gender  (i.e. ,  male  or  female),  as  well  as  to  indicate  their  specific  pay 
grade.  Enlisted  members  reported  their  pay  grades  frcm  E-l  to  E-9  (i.e. ,  rank 
equivalents  of  Private  to  Command  Sergeant  Major) ,  and  officers  reported  their 
pay  grades  frcm  0-1  to  0-6  (i.e.,  Second  Lieutenant  to  Colonel)  or  0-7  and 
above  (i.e.,  General  Officers). 

Data  Analysis 

Assuming  a  linear  and  recurs ive  system,  tne  systems  regression  (SYSKDG) 
procedure  in  the  Statistical  Analysis  System  (SAS)  (SAS  Institute,  Inc.,  1932) 


was  used  to  run  twelve  separate  regression  nodal s  using  ordinary  least 
squares.  A  listwise  deletion  of  cases  with  missing  data  was  used.  As  a 
consequence,  the  actual  number  of  sarple  cases  available  for  analysis  by 
subgroup  are  fewer  than  the  number  of  sanple  cases  indicated  by  subgroup  in 
Table  1. 

The  analysis  was  designed  to  estimate  the  unique  contribution  of  the 
independent  variable  as  well  as  the  unique  contribution  of  each  control 
variable  an  the  level  of  member  satisfaction  with  the  military  way  of  life. 
Thus,  the  estimated  parameters  are  the  unique  effect  of  each  variable 
controlling  for  all  other  variables  in  the  model.  A  .05  level  of  probability 
(p)  was  used  to  determine  the  overall  statistical  significance  of  the  model  as 
wall  as  to  examine  the  effect  of  each  independent  and  control  variable  in  the 
equation  on  the  dependent  variable. 

In  the  analysis,  gender  was  coded  as  a  durrmy  variable  with  female  as  the 
reference  category.  The  pay  grade  of  the  member  within  rank  breakdowns  was 
entered  as  a  linear  variable.  Because  of  opposite  coding  directions  of  the 
dependent  variable  with  the  list  of  18  issues  particular  to  the  mi]  itary  way 
of  life,  including  the  independent  variable,  the  list  of  18  issues  was  recoded 
to  parallel  the  coding  of  the  dependent  variable:  "very  dissatisfied"  to 
"very  satisfied." 

Results 


Table  2  presents  the  means  and  standard  deviations  for  the  independent  and 
dependent  variable  by  sample  subgroup.  Table  3  presents  the  bivariate 
correlations  between  the  dependent  variable  and  the  independent  and  control 
variables  by  sample  subgroup. 

The  standardized  regression  coefficients  (B)  from  analysis  are  shown  in 
Table  4.  These  data  indicate  significant  variation  by  subgroup  in  the 
relationship  between  the  level  of  satisfaction  of  members  with  the 
environment  for  families  in  the  Army  and  their  level  of  satisfaction  with  the 
military  way  of  life.  Although  there  was  no  enpirical  basis  for  predicting 
variation  in  the  strength  of  this  relationship  by  subgroup,  satisfaction  with 
the  environment  for  families  was  found  to  be  significantly  associated  (p  < 

.05)  with  the  overall  level  of  member  satisfaction  for  only  four'  of  the  twelve 
subgroups  after  control  variables  were  entered  into  the  equations:  (a) 
enlisted  members  married  to  military  spouses  with  no  children  (B  =  .072) ;  (b) 

enlisted  members  married  to  military  spouses  with  children  (B  =  .072) ;  (c) 

enlisted  members  married  to  civilian  spouses  with  children  (B  -  .094) ;  and  (d) 

off ioers  married  to  civilian  spouses  with  children  (B  =  .133).  In  each  case, 

the  results  supported  the  major  prediction  of  the  research:  the  more 
satisfaction  that  members  have  with  the  environment  for  families  in  the  Army, 
the  greater  their  satisfaction  with  the  military  way  of  life. 

A  major  result  to  note  in  these  analyses  is  tte  strength  of  the  squared 
multiple  correlation  coefficient  (R2)  for  each  subgroup  analysis,  which 
indicate'-  the  percentage  of  variance  in  the  dependent  variable  accounted  fcr 
by  the  independent  variable  and  control  variables  in  the  equation.  Although 
the  ratio  of  independent  and  control  variables  in  the  equation  to  the  number 
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Table  2 


Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  the  Independent  and  Dependent 
Variable  by  Semple  Subgroup. 


Satisfaction  With:  Environment  overall  Military 

for  Families3  Way  of  Life*3 


Sample 

Subgroup 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 

Single  -  No  Children 

Enlisted  (N  =  1426) 

2.05 

.81 

4.20 

1.76 

Officer  (N  =  311) 

2.20 

.80 

5.08 

1.59 

Single  Parent 

Enlisted  (N  =  1033) 

2.23 

.95 

4.59 

1.61 

Officer  (N  =  109) 

2.44 

.97 

5.23 

1.51 

Military  Spouse  -  No  Children 

Enlisted  (N  -  100R) 

2.24 

.94 

4.42 

1.65 

Officer  (N  =  241) 

2.37 

.92 

5.10 

1.52 

Military  Spouse  ~  Children 

Enlisted  (N  =  1426) 

2.31 

.98 

4.61 

1.52 

Officer  (N  =  170) 

2.42 

1.02 

5.22 

1.53 

Civil ian  Spouse  -  No  Children 

Enlisted  (N  »  20) 

2.21 

1.00 

4.53 

1.68 

Officer  (N=419) 

2.38 

.98 

5.19 

1.54 

Civilian  Spouse  -  Children 

Enlisted  (N=1327) 

2.22 

1.04 

4.73 

1.61 

Officer  (N=398) 

2.51 

1.01 

5.27 

1.42 

aFeccded  range:  1  =  Very  Dissatisfied;  5  =  Very  Satisfied 
^Range:  1  =  Very  Dissatisfied;  7  =  Very  Satisfied 
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e.  Except  for  (gender  and  pay  grade,  all  variables  were  recoded  to  parallel  the  coding  of  the  dependent  variable. 
Enlisted;  b  Offioer;  c  Female  is  the  reference  category. 


of  sample  cases  varied  across  subgroups,  the  squared  multiple  correlation 
coefficients  ranged  from  low  of  .37  for  enlisted  members  married  to  military 
spouses  with  children  to  a  high  of  .66  for  officers  married  to  military 
spouses  with  children.  Ten  of  the  twelve  coefficients  were  greater  than  .40. 
Overall,  these  coefficient;  are  well  above  the  .20  to  .30  considered 
meaningful  for  this  type  of  cross-sectional  analysis. 

Given  the  exploratory  nature  of  the  current  investigation,  the  results  of 
the  analyses  are  briefly  summarized  for  each  of  the  twelve  subgroups  belcw. 
Because  of  the  number  of  variables  in  the  respective  equations,  after 
summarizing  the  strength  of  the  relationship  between  the  independent  and 
dependent  variable,  only  significant  effects  are  highlighted  between  the 
control  variables  and  the  dependent  variable  in  the  respective  analysis. 

For  the  specific  magnitude  of  the  relationship  of  each  variable  in  the 
analysis  on  the  dependent  variable  by  subgroup,  the  reader  should  consult 
Table  4.  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  in  all  cases  where  significant  effects 
(p  <  .05)  are  noted  between  the  18  quality-of-military-life  indicators  and  the 
dependent  variable,  the  higher  the  satisfaction  with  the  specific  indicator, 
the  higher  the  overall  satisfaction  with  the  military  vray  of  life. 

Single  Enlisted  Members 


Although  satisfaction  with  the  environment  for  families  (B  =  .019)  was  not 
found  to  be  a  significant  correlate  of  satisfaction  with  the  military  as  a  way 
of  life,  six  of  the  remaining  17  qual  ity-of-military-lifa  indicators  were 
significant  predictors.  For  single  enlisted  members,  satisfaction  with 
personal  freedom  (B  =  .224)  was  the  best  relative  predictor  of  overall 
satisfaction,  fullered  by 
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(B  =  .174),  pay  end  allowances  (B  =  .116),  current  job  (B  =  .106),  working/ 
environmental  conditions  (B  =  .082),  end  job  security  (B  =  .064).  The  pay 
grade  (B  -  .134)  of  single  enlisted  members  was  also  found  to  be  significantly 
associated  with  overall  satisfaction:  the  higher  the  pay  grade,  the  liigher 
the  satisfaction. 


Single  Officers 

Parallel  to  the  finding  for  single  enlisted  members,  the  satisfaction  of 
single  officers  with  the  environment  for  families  in  the  Army  (B  =  .090)  was 
not  a  significant  predictor  of  their  overall  satisfaction.  In  addition,  only 
two  of  the  other  quality-of-military-life  indicators  were  significant 
predictors  of  the  dependent  variable:  satisfaction  with  current  job 
(B  -  .286)  followed  closely  by  satisfaction  with  personal  freedom  (B  =  .235). 

Enlisted  Single  Parents 

For  enlisted  singles  with  children,  satisfaction  with  family  environment 
(B  =  .040)  was  not  a  significant  predictor  of  overall  satisfaction.  However, 
s«ven  of  the  remaining  qual ity-of-military -life  indicators  were  significant 
predictors.  Satisfaction  with  current  job  (P  =  .182)  war  the  best  predictor, 
fcllcwed  by  satisfaction  with  the  opportunity  to  serve  one's  country 
(B  =  .152),  personal  freedom  (B  =  .121),  pay  and  allowances  (B  -  .109),  job 


tea  ining/ in-service  education  (B  -  .081),  promotion  opportunities  (B  «=  .075) 
and  frequency  of  moves  (B  -  .058) .  Both  gender  (B  -  -.081)  and  pay  grade 
(B  =  .138)  were  also  significantly  associated  with  the  level  of  overall 
satisfaction  reported  by  this  subgroup.  Male  single  parents  were  less 
satisfied  with  the  military  way  of  life  than  female  single  parents,  and  pay 
grade  was  positively  assc  :iated  with  overall  satisfaction:  the  higher  the  pay 
grade  of  the  single  parent,  the  higher  the  overall  satisfaction. 

Officer  Single  Parents 

Even  though  the  size  of  the  coefficient  was  more  than  twice  the  size  for 
officer  single  parents  than  for  enlisted  single  parents,  satisfaction  with  the 
environment  for  families  (B  -  .092)  was  net  a  significant  correlate  of  their 
overall  satisfaction  with  the  military  way  of  life,  interestingly,  compared 
to  other  subgroups,  geiider  (B  =  .120)  of  the  officer  single  parent  had  a 
strong  and  significant  association  with  overall  satisfaction.  Male  officers 
were  significantly  more  satisfied  with  the  military  way  of  life  than  were 
female  officers.  For  this  group,  the  oily  other  significant  predictors  of 
overall  satisfaction  were  satisfaction  with  retirement  benefits  (B  =  .224)  and 
satisfaction  with  work  conditions  (B  =  .203). 

Enlisted  Members  Married  to  Military  Stxxises  without  Children 

For  this  subgroup,  satisfaction  with  the  environment  for  families  (B  = 

.072)  proved  to  be  a  significant  predictor  of  overall  satisfaction  with  the 
military  way  of  life.  However,  when  compared  to  the  other 
qual ity-of-mil itarv-life  indicators,  its  magnitude  of  effect  was  lower  than 
satisfaction  with  personal  freedom  <B  -  .26i),  opportunity  to  serve  one’s 
country  (B  -  .143) ,  pay  and  allowances  (B  =  .130) ,  current  job  (B  =  .117) ,  and 
satisfaction  with  working/environmental  conditions  (B  =  .077).  Pay  grade  (B  = 
.071)  was  also  a  significant  predictor  of  overall  satisfaction  for  this 
subgroup:  the  higher  the  pay  grade,  tlie  higher  the  overall  satisfaction. 

Officer  Members  Married  to  Military  Spouses  without  Children 


Although  satisfaction  with  family  environment  (B  =  .099)  approached 
significance  in  predicting  overall  satisfaction  with  the  military  way  of  life, 
it  "did  not  meet  the  .05  probability  level  (p  =  .06).  However,  seven  of  the 
remaining  quality-of-military-life  indicators  were  statistically  significant 
at  the  .05  level  in  predicting  overall  satisfaction.  Listed  in  order  of  their 
relative  magnitude  of  effect,  these  included  satisfaction  with  personal 
freedom  (B  ■=  .318),  dental  care  (B  =  -.191),  opportunity  to  serve  one's 
country  (B  =  .183),  working/environnental  conditions  (B  -  .159),  current  job 
(B  =  .146),  medical  care  (B  =  .110),  pay  and  allowances  (B  =  .102)  and 
promotion  opportunities.  (B  =  .094).  Interestingly,  satisfaction  with  dental 
care  negatively  affected  the  level  of  satisfaction  that  members  of  this 
subgroup  had  with  the  military  way  of  life.  Although  not  statistically 
significant  for  any  of  the  other  subgroups  in  the  analysis,  the  negative 
effect  of  satisfaction  with  dental  care  on  overall  satisfaction  was  paralleled 
in  all  officer  subgroups  as  wcli  as  in  one  of  the  six  enlisted  subgroups. 


In  all  other  cases  where  significant  effects  were  found,  the  higher  the 
satisfaction  with  the  particular  quality-of-mi)  it&ry-life  indicator,  the 
higher  the  overall  satisfaction. 

Enlisted  Mentors  Married  to  Military  Spouses  with  Children 

Paralleling  the  finding  for  enlisted  members  married  to  military  spouses 
with  no  children,  satisfaction  with  the  environment  for  families  (B  =  .072) 
was  a  significant  predictor  of  overall  satisfaction  with  the  military  way  of 
life.  However,  its  overall  effect  on  the  dependent  variable  was  smaller  than 
the  effect  due  to  several  of  the  other  quality-of-military-life  indicators: 
satisfaction  with  personal  freedom  (B  «=  .156),  satisfaction  with  the 
opportunity  to  serve  one's  country  (B  =  .120),  satisfaction  with  current  job 
(B  =  .089),  satisfaction  with  promotion  opportunities  (B  =  .078)  and 
satisfaction  with  vorJdrq/em'ircnmental  conditions  (B  «  .073) .  Other 
significant  predictors  of  overall  satisfaction  for  this  subgroup  included 
satisfaction  with  frequency  of  moving  (B  *=  .071),  pay  and  allowances  (B  = 

.069) ,  dental  care  (B  =  .061)  and  job  security  (B  =  .055)  .  Pay  grade  (B  - 
.101)  was  also  a  significant  predictor  of  overall  satisfaction:  the  higher 
the  pay  grade,  the  higher  the  overall  satisfaction. 

Officers  Married  to  Military  Spouses  with  Children 

For  this  subgroup,  satisfaction  with  the  environment  for  families  (B  = 

.069)  was  not  found  to  be  a  significant  predictor  of  overall  satisfaction  with 
the  military  way  of  life.  Satisfactions  which  were  important  to  the  overall 
satisfaction  of  officers  with*  military  spouses  and  children  included 
satisfaction  with  personal  freedom  (B  =  .311),  work  grarp/co-wcrkers  (B  = 
.192),  and  pay  ard  allowances  (B  =  .157),  respectively. 

Enlisted  Members  Married  to  Civilian  Spouses  without  Children 

This  subgroup  was  not  significantly  influenced  by  satisfaction  with  the 
environment  for  families  (B  =  .035)  when  they  rated  their  overall  satisfaction 
with  the  military  way  of  life.  Of  the  other  quality-of-military-life 
indicators,  nine  were  significantly  associated  with  overall  satisfaction  for 
this  subgroup.  Of  these,  satisfaction  with  personal  freedom  (B  «=  .166)  was 
the  best  predictor,  followed  closely  by  satisfaction  with  the  opportunity  to 
serve  one’s  country  (B  =  .129)  Satisfaction  with  medical  care  (B  =  .103),  pay 
ard  allowances  (B  =  .095),  job  training/ in-service  education  (B  =  .089),  job 
security  (B  -  .073),  working/environmental  conditions  (B  «=  .073),  acmmissary 
sexvioes  (B  =  .066),  ard  frequency  of  moving  (B  =  .060)  were  also  significant 
predictors,  respectively.  In  addition,  both  gender  (B  «  -.043)  and  pay  grade 
(B  =  .123)  were  found  to  be  significant  correlates  of  overall  satisfaction  for 
this  subgroup.  Interestingly,  although  they  are  demographically  few  in  number 
oorpared  to  other  household  types  in  the  Army  comunity,  enlisted  women 
Harried  to  civilian  men  reported  higher  overall  satisfaction  with  the  military 
way  of  life  than  enlisted  men  married  to  civilian  women.  Pay  grade  also  was 
significantly  correlated  with  the  dependent  variable:  the  higher  the  pay 
grade,  the  higher  the  overall  satisfaction. 


As  for  the  enlisted  subgroup  above,  satisfaction  with  the  environment  for 
families  (B  -  .029)  was  not  a  significant  predictor  of  overall  satisfaction 
with  the  military  way  of  life  for  this  subgroup.  However,  seven  of  the 
remaining  qual ity-of -mi  1  itary-1  i f e  indicators  were  significant  predictors  of 
variation  in  the  dependent  variable.  Satisfaction  with  current  job  (B  -  .189) 
was  the  best  of  these  predictors,  followed  by  satisfaction  with  the 
opportunity  to  serve  one's  country  (B  -  .178),  pay  and  allowances  (B  *=  .165), 
personal  freedom  (B  •=  .149),  prenotion  opportunities  (3  *  .123), 
aoguaintancses/friendships  (B  -  .115)  and  frequency  of  mewing  (B  «  .098).  Pay 
grade  (B  -  .081)  was  also  significantly  associated  with  the  dependent  variable 
for  this  subgroup:  the  higher  the  pay  grade,  the  higher  the  satisfaction  with 
the  military  way  of  life. 
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For  this  subgroup,  the  level  of  satisfaction  with  the  environment  for 
families  (B  =  .094)  was  a  significant  predictor  of  overall  satisfaction  with 
the  military  way  of  life.  However,  three  other  satisfiers  were  actually 
better  predictors  of  variation  in  the  dependent  variable  than  satisfaction 
with  the  environment  for  families:  satisf action  with  personal  freedom  (B  = 
.171),  pay  and  allowances  (B  =  .119),  and  job  security  (B  =  .102).  Six 
additional  satisfiers  were  also  significant  predictors  of  the  dependent 
variable,  but  had  less  relative  effect  on  the  dependent  variable  than  the 
independent  variable:  satisfaction  with  the  opportunity  to  serve  one's 
country  (B  =  .093),  medical  care  (B  =  .085),  assignment  stability  (B  =  .000), 
current  job  (B  -  .073),  promotion  opportunities  (B  =  .054)  and  frequency  cf 
moving  (B  =  .051) .  The  analysis  also  suggested  the  importance  of  pay  grade  (B 
=  .093)  to  the  overall  satisfaction  of  this  subgroup:  the  higher  the  pay 
grade,  the  greater  the  satisfaction  with  the  military  way  of  life. 

Officers  Married  to  Civilian  Spouses  with  Children 

Paralleling  the  finding  for  enlisted  members  above,  the  level  of 
satisfaction  with  the  environment  for  families  (B  =  .133)  was  also  a 
significant  predictor  of  overall  satisfaction  for  this  subgroup.  However,  its 
effect  on  the  dependent  variable  as  a  predictor  was  comparatively  less  than 
two  of  the  other  satisfiers  included  in  the  list  of  quality-of-mil itary-1  if e 
indicators:  satisfaction  with  personal  freedom  (B  «  .217)  and  assignment 
stability  (B  =  .179).  Other  satisfiers  that  had  less  effect  on  the  dependent 
variable  than  satisfaction  with  the  environment  for  families,  but  wliich  were 
statistically  significant  predictors,  included  satisfaction  with  pay  and 
allowances  (B  *  .130),  promotion  opportunities  (B  1  .116),  commissary  services 
(B  =  .107)  and  opportunity'  to  serve  one's  country  (B  =  .097). 

Conclusions  and  Discussion 


In  recent  years,  the  military  services  have  developed  and  revised  a  number 

cf  policies  and  practices  tr  rod -.re  the  stressful  effects  cf  the  military 
lifestyle  or.  families  as  well  as  to  provide  additional  support  services  to 
families.  Ihis  response  has  been  largely  predicated  on  the  assumption  that 


the  level  of  satisfaction  that  members  have  with  tlie  environment  for  families 
in  the  military  is  directly  related  to  their  level  of  satisfaction  with  the 
military  way  of  life.  Despite  the  importance  of  this  assumption  to  policy  and 
program  efforts,  little  empirical  research  has  been  directed  toward  critically 
examining  this  assumption.  This  is  especially  true  for  the  different 
subgroups  of  the  military  population  as  well  as  in  the  exsn text  of  additional 
variables  that  may  mitigate  or  enhance  the  nature  of  this  relationship. 

Restricted  to  an  Army'  sub-sample,  t)ie  results  of  this  investigation  clearly 
suggest  the  differential  effect  that  satisfaction  with  the  environment  for 
families  has  on  the  level  of  overall  satisfaction  with  the  military  as  a  way 
of  life  across  population  subgroups.  Although  little  empirical  basis  existed 
for  predicting  subgroup  variations  in  the  nature  of  this  relationship,  the 
effect  of  satisfaction  with  the  environment  for  families  on  overall 
satisfaction  with  the  military  way  of  life  was  statistically  significant  for 
only  four  of  the  twelve  subgroups:  (a)  enlisted  members  married  to  military 
spouses  without  children,  (b)  enlisted  members  married  to  military  spouses 
with  children,  (c)  enlisted  members  married  to  civilian  spouses  with  children, 
and  (d)  offioers  married  to  civilian  spouses  with  children. 

Despite  the  overall  statistical  significance  of  these  findings  for  the  four 
groups  of  soldiers,  the  level  of  satisfaction  with  the  environment  for 
families  did  not  emerge  as  a  oerparatively  strong  predictor  of  variation  in 
the  dependent  variable,  especially  for  the  three  enlisted  groups.  In  general, 
the  level  of  overall  satisfaction  of  enlisted  soldiers  was  influenced 
relatively  more  by  their  level  of  satisfaction  with  personal  freedom, 
opportunity  to  serve  one's  country,  pay  and  allowances,  and  satisfaction  with 
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environment  for  families  had  a  significant  influejxae  on  overall  satisfaction, 
its  effect  was  oarparatively  less  than  the  effect  due  to  satisfaction  with  the 
level  of  personal  freedom  and  assignment  stability. 

Still,  these  findings  suggest  that  the  development  of  family-oriented 
policies  and  practices  in  the  Army  may  have  a  differential  effect  on  the 
overall  level  of  satisfaction  with  the  military  as  a  way  of  life  among  these 
four  population  subgroups.  This  effect  may  be  either  positive  or  negative 
depending  on  whether  these  policies  and  practices  have  a  favorable  or 
unfavorable  influence  on  the  member's  perception  toward  the  environment  for 
families.  It  is  especially  important  to  underscore  that  each  of  these 
subgroups  involved  a  married  member,  and  that  three  out  of  four  subgroups 
involved  married  enlisted  members,  as  well  as  children  in  the  household. 

Given  that  approximately  50  percent  of  the  total  force  in  the  Army  is 
comprised  of  members  with  these  household  characteristics  (47%  of  enlisted 
members;  60%  of  offioers)  (Defense  Manpower  Data  Center,  1966) ,  these  findings 
suggest  the  potential  importance  of  policy  and  program  efforts  on  behalf  of 
married  military  members  with  family  responsibilities,  especially  those 
directed  toward  married  enlisted  personnel  artd  married  officers  with  civilian 
spcxises  and  children  in  the  household. 

single  parenting  in  the  military  context,  it  was  scr.cwnat  surprising  to  find 
that  satisfaction  with  the  environment  for  families  had  no  significant  effect 


beyond  the  influence  of  oontrol  variables  in  the  analysis  on  the  level  of 
satisfaction  that  single  parents  reported  with  the  military  as  a  way  of  life. 
Past  research  in  the  Air  Force  (Bowen  &  Orthner,  1986;  Orthner  &  Bcwen,  1982) 
had  suggested  that  the  overall  satisfaction  of  single  parent  families  with 
the  military  as  a  way  of  life  might  be  particularly  affected  by  their 
perceptions  toward  the  environment  for  families  in  the  military. 

The  results  from  the  present  analysis  did  suggest  that  gender  was  a 
critical  predictor  in  determining  the  level  of  overall  satisfaction  among  both 
enlisted  and  officer  single  parents.  Interestingly,  gender  had  an  apposite 
effect  on  the  overall  level  of  satisfaction  for  officer  and  enlisted  single 
parents.  While  enlisted  female  single  parents  reported  greater  overall 
satisfaction  them  enlisted  male  single  parents,  officer  male  single  parents 
reported  greater  overall  satisfaction  than  officer  female  single  parents.  It 
may  be  that  it  is  more  normative  for  females  to  be  single  parents  in  the 
enlisted  as  compared  to  the  officer  ranks.  Dmographicaily,  it  is  much  less 
typical  for  female  officers  than  female  enlisted  members  to  have  family 
responsibilities,  and  much  more  typical  for  officer  men  than  officer  women  to 
have  family  responsibilities  (Defense  Manpower  Data  Oenter,  1986) . 

In  general,  this  investigation  indicates  the  differential  influence  of 
quality-of-military-life  indicators  on  overall  satisfaction  with  the  military' 
as  a  way  of  life  across  population  subgroups.  However,  a  particularly 
interesting  finding  was  the  relatively  strong  ard  significant  association  that 
satisfaction  with  personal  freedom  had  with  the  dependent  variable  across  all 
subgroups,  except  one:  single  officers  with  children.  This  finding  parallels 
an  earlier  finding  by  Orthner  and  Bcwen  (1982)  of  the  importance  of 
satisfaction  with  rules  and  regulations  on  overall  satisfaction  with  military 
life. 

It  is  critical  to  underscore  that  members  who  were  more  satisfied  with  the 
level  of  personal  freedom  considering  current  policies  reported  more  overall 
satisfaction  than  those  who  were  more  dissatisfied  with  the  .evel  of  personal 
freedom.  Although  it  is  not  possible  to  infer  the  perspective  from  which 
respondents  evaluated  their  level  of  satisfaction  on  this  item  (i.e. ,  the 
permiss  i  ve/.cestr ict ive  continuum) ,  this  finding  may  suggest  that  members 
prefer  more  of  an  "occupational"  link  to  military  service  (i.e.,  where 
military  service  is  seen  more  as  a  "job"  than  a  "calling")  as  compared  to  a 
more  "institutional"  model  of  service  (i.e.,  where  the  interest  of  the 
military  organization  is  seen  to  transcend  individual  self-interest)  (Moskos, 
1986;  D.  R.  Segal,  1986).  Although  the  relative  importance  of  satisfaction 
with  "pay  and  allowances"  and  "current  job"  in  explaining  variation  in  the 
dependent  variable  across  population  subgroups  would  support  such  an 
"occupational "  interpretation,  the  relative  importance  of  "opportunity  to 
serve  one’s  country"  on  overall  satisfaction  across  subgroups  would  anchor 
more  of  an  "institutional"  interpretation.  Depending  on  the  interpretation  of 
the  response  to  this  item,  this  finding  may  suggest  that  family-oriented 
policies  and  practices  which  are  viewed  by  members  as  restrictive  of  or 
interfering  with  their  personal  and  family-related  autonomy'  and  privacy  may 
actually  lower  the  level  of  member  satisfaction  with  the  military  way  of  life. 


Although  the  present  investigation  was  largely  exploratory,  its  findings 
should  help  guide  further  research  into  better  understanding  hew  satisfaction 
with  the  environment  for  families  impacts  upon  the  level  of  overall 
satisfaction  with  the  military  way  of  life.  The  results  of  the  analysis 
certainly  suggest  that  policies  for  families  may  have  a  differential  effect  on 
the  level  of  member  satisfaction  with  the  military  way  of  life  across 
population  subgroups.  As  a  consequence,  policies  and  practices  directed 
toward  family  issues  may  need  to  be  tailored  to  specific  population  subgroups 
to  maximize  their  chances  for  a  positive  impact  on  Army-related  outcome 
variables,  such  as  soldier  retention  and  individual-  and  unit-level  readiness. 
In  some  population  subgroups,  intervention  efforts  might  be  better  prioritized 
and  directed  toward  other  quality  of  life  issues  besides  family  life  in  order 
to  achieve  desired  Army-related  outcomes. 

Further  research  should  extend  the  present  analysis  to  include  civilian 
spouses  of  active-duty  members  as  the  unit  of  analysis.  It  should  also  move 
to  examine  the  indirect  as  well  as  the  direct  effects  of  satisfaction  with  the 
environment  for  families  on  the  dependent  variable:  overall  satisfaction  with 
the  military  as  a  way  of  life. 
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